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College of Music in Boston, Gary has done more to 
influence the modern style and technique of playing the 
vibraphone than anyone. He is truly a “musician’s 
musician,” with an artistic command of the keyboard 
that is uniquely his own. 

I was first introduced to the exceptional talents of 
Gary Burton by Chet Atkins in the early 1960’s and 
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years on numerous recordings and concert dates with 
my Percussion Pops Orchestra. I take great pride and 
pleasure in presenting this book to the percussion 
world in hope that it will continue the pioneering 
efforts of its author in the advancement of the 
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FOUR MALLET STUDIES 


by Gaiuj Button 


Vibraharp is a rather new instrument as in¬ 
struments go, and its uses and possibilities (also 
of related mallet instruments) are just lately being 
discovered. Until recently, four mallet playing was 
considered very impractical by most players, and 
useful only in special situations. But, newer ex¬ 
perimentation in this area has produced new re¬ 
sults. The development of any instrument’s tech¬ 
niques is motivated by an innate desire on the 
part of the musician to play as much with his 
instrument as he possibly can. Therefore, it was 
only a matter of time before mallet players began 
to expand their playing beyond the basic two mal¬ 
let approach. A simple analogy might provide a 
clear explanation. It’s as if a pianist were playing 
with only two fingers while he had ten available. 
The mallet player is in the same position if he 
plays only with two while he has three or four 
mallets available. It would be a waste not to take 
advantage of the extra mallets whenever a musical 
situation required it. Dare I say it, rather than 
claiming four-mallet playing to be impractical, I 
would state that limiting oneself to only two mal¬ 
lets would be the impractical situation. 

Just what are the musical uses for four mallet 
playing? The possibilities are immense. In the 
fledgling days of mallet playing, four mallet tech¬ 
niques were very limited in that the harmonies 
used were very plain and basic, and the multi¬ 
linear possibilities of mallet independence were not 
developed. But, now that knowledge in this area 
is widening, much is becoming apparent. The in¬ 
strument is quite capable of playing rich, inter¬ 
esting and varied harmonic structures (either for 
accompaniment of other instruments or for unac¬ 
companied solos) and the instrument can be multi¬ 
linear as is a piano, with several parts existing 
simultaneously. Just with these two broad areas 
of four-mallet usage, the instrument (specifically 
vibraharp) can carry a greater role in a group, and 
a much more varied role in music in general. With 
expanded four-mallet techniques, vibraharp can 
serve the function of a guitar or piano in a jazz 
instrumentation, or offer a great variety of or- 
chestrational possibilities either within an ensem¬ 
ble, or as a solo instrument. With expanded four- 
mallet playing, the mallet instrument can join the 
ranks of the very few musical instruments, such 
as piano and guitar, which have sufficient possi¬ 
bilities for any musical situation from ensemble 
playing to unaccompanied solos. 

Most mallet players tend to resent extensive 
four-mallet playing because it is “too difficult to 


be flexible and practical.” Again, a comparison to 
piano playing might be helpful. If a person had 
played piano for ten years using only his index 
fingers, then it would be both staggering and ex¬ 
asperating to suddenly be called upon to play with 
the other fingers as well in a variety of differing 
functions. Not only would the physical habits be 
difficult to alter, but the mental process developed 
for the controlling of two fingers and musical parts 
would be totally ill-prepared for guiding ten fingers 
in their various purposes. Consequently, it is easy 
to understand why the long-established mallet 
player finds four-mallet playing only practical for 
special situations, and those of rather limited pos¬ 
sibilities. However, just as the beginning piano 
student encounters no particular difficulty when 
learning to coordinate the use of all ten fingers to 
frequently independent uses, so does the beginning 
mallet student find no particular difficulty in learn¬ 
ing to play with four mallets instead of two. At 
last enough actual accomplishment at four mallet 
playing has proven that it is not so technically 
demanding as to be termed impractical. In fact, 
the major barrier to its wider usage being fully 
accepted before now, is that many established 
players and teachers find it too difficult for them¬ 
selves (due to their solidly established processes 
at playing pre-dominantly with two mallets) to 
give particular emphasis to four mallet playing in 
beginning studies. My point in saying all this, is 
that I very much believe that four mallet tech¬ 
niques should be taught from the beginning of a 
student’s development, and that if this is done, 
then this area of technique will be as natural and 
flexible as any other. The problems occur when the 
fairly advanced student is suddenly exposed to 
this more demanding technique and consequently 
never attains the same ease with it that he has 
with his beginning approach to the instrument. 

You see by now, that the greatest problem in 
adopting this technique is mental rather than 
physical. The additional physical prowess re¬ 
quired can be attained in a short time of reason¬ 
ably intense application (perhaps a month or two, 
depending on the individual’s level of ability). 
But, the greatest difficulty comes when the mind 
must suddenly think of four mallets and their in¬ 
dividual functions instead of only two. This is not 
so easily accomplished. It is, however, a simpler 
matter if the student is a beginner and considers 
four-mallet technique his initial approach to the 
instrument. 




To best achieve the desired results, this study 
is planned as follows. First, explanations. Ex¬ 
planations of the uses of four-mallet techniques, 
explanations of the musical motivations, and ex¬ 
planations of the physical techniques themselves. 
Secondly, there is a section of exercises (a word I 
somewhat dislike because it usually connotes regi¬ 
mentation, repetition and limitations) designed to 
expand the student’s four-mallet technique, both 
physically and mentally, to equip him for the more 
flexible dexterity required. This will also include 
studies in • developing independence between both 


the hands and the mallets to provide further neces¬ 
sary freedom on the instrument. And, in general, 
the exercises should give the student an approach 
to the instrument as a whole instrument ... an 
entire keyboard of which he is entirely aware; 
nothing is more limiting than conceiving of only 
a small area of the instrument. A final section of 
this study is devoted to the processes and problems 
involved in choosing harmonic structures or “voic- 
ings” for four mallet playing and their various 
uses within musical frameworks, such as solos, 
and “comping”*. 


HOLDING THE MALLETS 


There are quite a few accepted ways of hold¬ 
ing four mallets. Most players swear by their own 
personal methods. I am no exception. So, to best 
analyse this confusing issue, let us consider the 
physical and mechanical details involved. In four 
mallet playing, the major considerations are free¬ 
dom of movement in contracting and expanding 
the mallets, and switching with ease from playing 
with two mallets (holding the other.two mallets 
aloft when using only two mallets for single note 
lines) to playing with four mallets. Consequently, 
any method of holding the mallets which would 
result in a minimum of excess motion either in 
wrists, arms or mallets, and which would provide 
the greatest stability in controlling the individual 
mallets would be desirable. 


Among the most commonly used grips are two 
which I criticize in some ways. One method is 
grasping the mallets with two fingers between the 
mallets (one variation of this procedure is termed 
the “Musser” grip). My criticism of this method 
is that it is either impossible or extremely difficult 
to close the mallets entirely, and the playing of 
one-step and half-step intervals can only be ac¬ 
complished with considerable twisting movement 
in the wrists which causes a loss of freedom and 
dexterity. 

Another frequently used grip is with one finger 
between the mallets and the inside mallets on top 
(see illustration #1). With this grip, single note 
lines must be played with the two inside mallets 
while the outside mallets are held aloft. 


*a term meaning an harmonic accompaniment, 
such as piano “comping” for a trumpet solo. 



illustration # 1 








I feel this procedure to be inconvenient for the 
following two reasons: (1) When playing a part 
with four mallets, the top mallet is carrying the 
melody voice; to switch to a two mallet part would 
move the melody line to the second mallet. In active 
passages requiring much changing back and forth, 
there is a loss in smoothness because the melody 
voice must keep alternating between these top two 
mallets (very much as if two saxophonists in a sax 
section kept rapidly trading parts). The inconsist- 
ancy limits the flowing quality of the lines, and 
complicates the mental processes involved. (2) To 
play a single note line tvith the right hand inner 
mallet while holding the outer mallet above the 
keyboard, the outer mallet becomes excess weight 
and motion, and the hand motion itself must 
change from an up-and-down attacking motion 
when playing with all four mallets, to a sideways, 
rolling motion when using only two mallets. 
Again, active passages requiring frequent changes 
from two to four mallets would cause inconsist¬ 


ency in the attacking motion which would limit 
uniformity of attack and sound. 

My preference is for the following grip, which 
is not too widely used. My justifications for it are 
as follows: (1) The outside right hand mallet will 
always function in the melody role and not be 
changing functions constantly, (2) the striking 
motion is up-and-down whether with two or four 
mallets, (3) with proper positioning of the idle 
mallets, there is no excess movement of the unused 
mallet in the playing of two mallet passages (this 
offers a greatly increased facility), (4) the second 
mallet is in a position where it can easily be used 
as additional harmonic support of the melody line 
as might be desired without causing the upper 
mallet to change its function, (5) this grip offers 
a sureness and control of the mallets with the 
fingers. 

Included here are a photo and several diagrams 
to illustrate this method of holding the mallets. 
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The left hand is no particular problem as it is 
similar to the most commonly used methods for 
holding the mallets (index finger between the two 
mallets, outside mallet on top of inner mallet). 

The right hand grip, however, differs some¬ 
what from the usual. Again, the outside mallet is 
crossed over the inner mallet. In the right hand, 



you will notice that if the mallets are opened to a 
90° angle, that the outer mallet can move up and 
down in the same attacking motion used in all 
playing (no sideways motion), and that the outer 
mallet will sort of roll back and forth over the 
inner mallet which will remain almost motionless, 
(see illustration #2) 



illustration #2 











This movement allows the hand to retain the 
up-and-down striking motion whether playing with 
two or four mallets, bringing about a smoothness 
in the attacking. And, it allows the player to exe¬ 
cute single note lines without having to also move 
the idle mallet. Obviously, the dexterity is greatly 
increased in this situation. It may feel a bit 
awkward on the first tries, particularly if you are 
already familiar with a different procedure. How¬ 


ever, a short amount of time spent in practice will 
bring assurance with this method. 

The fingers of the right hand have an awfully 
important role in the control of the mallets and in 
the attacking. Instead of the task of opening and 
closing the mallets falling solely upon the index 
finger and thumb, the fourth and fifth fingers 
should be used. The third finger is to stabilize the 
outer mallet, (see illustration #3) 



The fourth and fifth fingers then can pull or 
push the inner mallet along with the index finger 
and thumb to facilitate the desired opening and 
closing of the mallets. I can’t stress how impor¬ 
tant it is to put these two fingers to work. Their 



use will mean the difference between a minimum of 
mallet control, and a maximum of mallet control. 
One might even say that the secret to four mallet 
control is in using the fourth and fifth fingers, 
(see illustration #4) 



illustration #4 


I would suggest spending a couple of weeks 
just moving the mallets from open to closed and 
studying the motions involved to increase the 
strength and coordination of all the fingers. 

It would not be fair of me to insist that any¬ 
one use this holding procedure that I recommend. 
I will certainly defend it and expond its virtues, 


but in the final analysis, each player should decide 
for himself what he prefers. What with the dif¬ 
ferences in hand structures and musical styles, 
there isn’t going to be any universal method for 
this aspect of the technique. I merely offer this 
procedure as the most successful for me, and as 
being among the most logical and practical. 















OTHER FACTORS OF 
FOUR MALLET TECHNIQUE 


As always, I feel it is wise to say something 
about relaxation. Total relaxation is important to 
all areas of mallet playing, but especially so to four 
mallet playing. There is an extra degree of flexi¬ 
bility and freedom of movement necessary for 
dexterous four-mallet technique. So, I caution the 
student to scrutinize his practice habits carefully 
to avoid even the slightest tension or tightness, no 
matter where it might be (wrists, arms, shoulders, 
chest, stance, etc.). The entire body must be free 
from tension and free to move about. 

Facile four mallet playing also requires that 
one play on the ends of the bars frequently instead 
of in the center of the bars. On some instruments, 
either old or inferior, there is a loss of tone quality 
when striking the ends of the bars instead of the 
center. However, on a good instrument the tone 
quality is the same if struck on the end of the bar 
as when struck in the center. In order to move 
about quickly and freely with four mallets, a mini¬ 
mum of wrist movement is desired, making it quite 
necessary to frequently take advantage of playing 
the ends of the bars. A diagram below clearly il¬ 
lustrates, this (of course, the area of the bar where 
the string passes through should never be struck). 
By taking advantage of striking the ends of the 
bars, literally any playing situation can be handled 
with a minimum of wrist twisting and excess 
motion. Remember to keep the wrists as centrally 
located as possible to avoid wasted movement and 
a loss of facility. 


The attacking motion is only slightly differ¬ 
ent for four mallets than for two. It is desirable 
to have a little less arm motion than usual and to 
have the attack controlled more by the wrists and 
fingers. The purpose of this is to achieve increased 
independence and strength in the individual mal¬ 
lets. So, one merely has to concentrate on moving 



X = Good Striking Areas 
0 = Bad Striking Area 


about as little as possible, and attempting to have 
the fingers and wrists participate as much as pos¬ 
sible in the movements required. The practical 
application of what I’m talking about here will 
become apparent when practicing exercises from 
Sections II and III for developing hand indepen¬ 
dence and mallet independence. 


THE MUSICAL APPROACH 


It might be helpful to clearly review the musi¬ 
cal possibilities of four mallet techniques, and just 
how they are specifically used. With a four-mallet 
approach to the instrument, the concept becomes 


very similar to that of another keyboard instru¬ 
ment, the piano. For instance, one can execute 
concei'ted passages with all four mallets striking 
at once (see example # 1). 


example # 1 








One can also play multiple lines and parts (see 
example #2). 


example *2 
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And, one can also play a melody line with ac¬ 
companiment (see example #3). 


example #3 



The possibilities are endless, and new areas of 
exploration will be constantly appearing. The 
thing to remember is to strive for freedom and 


EXERCISES: 


The exercises in this section are designed to 
accomplish three things. First, the student will 
become familiar with playing expanded voicings 
and contracted voicings, which will destroy the 
regimentation of playing uniformly spaced struc¬ 
tures. Second, the student will attain a wide knowl¬ 
edge of the great variety of structures for any 
given harmony and be able to play about freely on 
a given harmony. And, finally, the student will 
be playing over the entire range of the mallet-key- 
board rather than just a small area at a time. 

These exercises should each be repeated four 
times. Also, the exercises should be played in suc¬ 
cession without a pause between them whenever 
possible. 

The metronome markings given represent the 
range of tempos at which an exercise should be 


flexibility, and to not acknowledge any seeming 
limitations. Invariably, limitations are set by our¬ 
selves and not by the instrument. 


SECTION I 


practiced. The exercises should be playable at all 
tempos between the slowest and fastest metro¬ 
nomic markings given. Of course, these markings 
are approximate, and any practice at a faster or 
slower rate of speed than among those given would 
not be harmful. 

Strive for smoothness, uniformity of attack 
and tone, and a minimum of excess movement of 
the arms and wrists. Total relaxation at all times 
is extremely important. If the exercises fall into 
a recognizable pattern, do not allow your eyes to 
stray from the printed page. Read each voicing as 
you play it so as to become familiar with the pro¬ 
cess of reading four-note chords, which can be 
somewhat confusing in comparison with reading 
single note lines. 
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EXERCISES: SECTION 


The exercises in this section are for develop- which an exercise should be practiced. The exer- 

ing independence in the individual hands and in cises should be playable at all tempos between the 

coordinating contrasting rhythms. Exercises 1 slowest and fastest metronomic markings given, 

through 12 are for strengthening each hand and Strive for smoothness, uniformity of attack 

increasing the single hand’s facility for playing and tone, and a minimum of excess movement of 

alone. They should be practiced first with one the arms and wrists. Total relaxation at all times 

hand, and then with the other. Exercises 13 is extremely important. Be careful to play the 

through 18 employ both hands playing independent rhythms and notes exactly as written. If sight 

parts, which are sometimes moving together and reading is found too difficult at first, then try 

sometimes contrasting, much as typical four-mal- singing the rhythms alone, and try playing the 

let playing functions. parts one at a time before attempting both parts 

The metronome markings given for exercises played together. 

1 through 12 represent the range of tempos at 


mm J = 88 fn 208 



* Unless a different grip 
single line playing. 


than I recommend is used , in which case, use 


the mallet most often used for 
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EXERCISES: SECTION III 


The exercises in the following section serve 
two purposes. First, to develop strength and con¬ 
trol of each individual mallet. Secondly, to gain 
facility with the individual mallets. There is a 
tendency in four mallet playing to limit the dex¬ 
terity of the mallets, and to especially neglect the 
possible uses of all four mallets, as opposed to 
using primarily two mallets. 

You will notice a great variety of sticking 
procedures although the basic premise of using 
arpeggios is followed throughout. The idea is 
to get each of the mallets into use independently. 
You will notice that at first, some of the mallets 
will be easier to deal with than others. There¬ 
fore, the object is to strive for equal control and 
strength in all four mallets. Attempt to attain 
evenness and consistency throughout the exercises 
and between each of the mallets. 


It will be during this particular phase of 
development that your method of holding the 
mallets will come under the closest scrutiny. If 
the method you are employing is inadequate for 
good mallet independence, it will become most 
obvious at this time. While these exercises are 
not easy, at the same time they are not especially 
difficult. If you find them insurmountably diffi- 
cut, re-examine your method of holding the mal¬ 
lets as a possible way for improving the situation. 

Playing these exercises at a fast speed is not 
especially necessary. Most important, as stated 
above, is that uniformity of sound and attack be 
maintained, and that each mallet be accorded an 
equal role. Most often, a moderate tempo is the 
most conducive for attaining maximum control 
and strength. 
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SECTION IV 

VOICING TECHNIQUES 


Now we come to the most important part of 
four mallet playing. It is the proper use of voic- 
ings and contrasting of them that makes the 
music happen and makes all the facility worth 
while. This especially applies to improvised music 
such as jazz,' where the four-mallet vibist may 
assume the accompaniment role of a guitar or 
piano. Obviously, the great difference between 
these two instruments and a mallet instrument, 


is that the mallet player is limited to four mallets, 
while guitar or piano is capable of sounding many 
more notes. Consequently, one of the first steps 
is to strive to overcome the limitation of only four 
mallets. This is done by keeping the mallets in¬ 
dependently flexible. The individual mallets 
should be free to play independent lines much 
of the time, and in general should be treated as 
individual players. 


example #1 



C- G7+ C- 


The pedal can be used to further extend the can be added to already ringing voicings to add 

sound possibilities in voicings. Voicings can be size and color, 

“stacked” one upon another, and isolated tones 


example # 2 



Obviously, it is of the utmost importance to any particular voicing should be carefully chosen 

carefully choose which notes one will play in a for their sound, interest, and tone color. Unneces- 

voicing. With only four mallets, there is no room sary notes merely limit the possibilities, 
for unnecessary notes. The notes that make up 


example #3 



C7 (omit 5 & 1) C7(13)(9) 
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Let us take a closer look at this approach to 
playing, thinking of the mallets as individual 
players. The idea is to be consciously aware of 
each mallet . . . consider each mallet a player . . . 
sometimes playing concerted with the others, 


sometimes alone, but always with its own sense 
of melody and execution. Here is an example 
showing each line independently and how they 
would, in effect, be played. 


example #4 
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Contrast and variety are immensely impor¬ 
tant. Most four-mallet playing in the past has 
suffered from a lack of variety and contrast re¬ 
garding sizes of voicings, colors, etc. There are 
several areas where achieving contrast is of great 


help. First, the size of the voicings. This should 
range from very large, open voicings, to small, 
dense clusters. Also, the way the notes are dis¬ 
tributed within the voicing, whether evenly spaced 
or unevenly can have a noticeable effect. 



The colors of the voicings are also in need of 
variety. Some voicings should be rich and disso¬ 


nant, while others are simple and consonant. Too 
much of one or the other becomes a bore. 


example # 6 
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A third area for variety is to vary the con¬ 
cept from linear to concerted. There’s nothing 
more boring and mechanical than hearing an end¬ 
less procession of only four mallet chords. It’s 


the proper interchange of four mallet chords, and 
independent lines which add interest and make 
the music flow. 


example #7 
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You can observe in the examples in this 
section, that a constant variety is maintained. 
Lack of contrast in four mallet playing is like 
talking in a monotone. Some of the exercises in 
the previous section of the book dealt consider¬ 
ably with the variety of inversions possible on a 
given harmonic structure. This is another area 


for contrast. Avoid using the same position for a 
given harmonic sound each time you use it. Try 
to find as many different ways of playing a given 
chord as you can, and then use whichever one 
seems to best fit the feeling of the moment. Don’t 
be limited to playing a certain inversion of a 
chord because it’s the only one you know. 


example #8 



The choice of notes is the most difficult part 
of voicing chords. The possibilities are limitless, 
but they are often very elusive. The greatest 
limitation in four-mallet playing in the beginning 
stages was the result of inadequate use of richer 
colors and intervals in the voicings. Strive for 


voicings of interesting shape and sound. For a 
start, become familiar with the various notes of 
color which can be easily used to add richness. 
Below is an explanation of these notes of color, 
sometimes called “tensions,” and when and how 
they are used. 


example #9 


MAJOR CHORDS - can add 7,9 , jt 11. a 

C 7 9 f 11 




DOMINANT SEVENTH CHORDS - 

can add 9,111,13,plus alterations of 13. 

9 #9 1*9 | 11 13 1*13 
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Make use of variety in the intervals you 
choose. For instance, instead of always using 


thirds, try half-steps, ninth intervals, fourths, 
augmented fourths, etc. 



C7 


Usually, one should try to avoid doubling of 
notes within a voicing, because it merely wastes 
the use of a mallet. There are some instances, 


however, where the doubling of a note can add 
strength or make a voicing sound. 


example # 11 





C7 #9 


The last, and most difficult aspect of voicing 
techniques is that of “voice leading.” This is 
treating each mallet as an individual voice and 


then attempting to have each part move as smooth¬ 
ly and logically as possible through the chords. 
Here is an example of the voices flowing smoothly. 


example #12 
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If a flowing, unified feeling is to be achieved, 
voice leading is essential. If the parts are leap¬ 
ing about at random, then the effect of four indi¬ 
vidual players working as a section will be lost; 
good voice leading requires each part to have a 
melodic smoothness and naturalness as if being 
played by an individual. 

The player should only leap large intervals 
when he feels the music calls for it, and flow 
when the music calls for that. Do not settle for 
being forced to either leap or flow because your 
knowledge or hands are limited. 


The techniques of voice leading are exten¬ 
sive. Years are spent in music schools for study¬ 
ing just this. Essentially, what is involved is 
learning to move the notes in-the voicings the 
least possible distance to get to the sounds re¬ 
quired for the next chord. Keeping this in mind 
as the essential purpose of voice leading, always 
strive to achieve this flowing quality in four mal¬ 
let playing. To re-iterate, the player should be free 
to play either smoothly or not, according to the 
musical situation, and not be affected by limita¬ 
tions of either knowledge or technique. 

















































